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cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without | 


price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons | 


making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartfora and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste Communism 
or CompLex MarriaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and ficentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 





women and children of the C y- 
ADMISSIONS. 
These C ities are c ly receiving applications for ad- 





mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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ISHI—HUSBAND. 


“Thou shalt call me Ishi; and I will betroth thee unto me for- 
ever.”’--Hosea, 2: 16, 19. 
Ah! my heart is full of laughter ; 
I am very, very glad, 
For I have a precious treasure, 
Such as princes never had. 
Ishi, Ishi is my jewel! 
Mine he is while ages roll ; 
Angels taste not of such glory— 
Holy Ishi of the soul! 


All my love no tongues can utter, 
All its wondrous depth and power, 

Growing deeper, growing stronger, 
Day by day, and hour by hour. 

Ishi! Ishi! night and morning 
From my lips that holy name ; 

All the while my soul exulting, 
Beareth on the self-same strain. 


Many beauteous names thou bearest— 
Brother, Shepherd, Friend and King— 
But they none unto my spirit 
Such divine support can bring. 
Other joys are short and fleeting— 
Thou and I can never part! 
Thou art altogether lovely, 
Ishi! Ishi! of my heart. 


Earthly loves are very lovely, 

Passing, passing fair they seem ; 
But they come and go before me, 

Like some bright and happy dream. 
Thou art a reality, 

Unlike to dreams from which I wake ; 
Those I cast aside as nothing, 

Ishi! Ishi! for thy sake. 


In thy own fair realms of glory, 
In the Holiest above, 
Choirs of angels chant the story 
Of thy wondrous matchless love. 
All my longings are contented, 
All my wanderings turn to thee, 
Pole-star of my restless spirit ! 
Ishi, all in all to me! 


When the sun of life is setting, 
When the shades of evening fall, 
And upon earth’s fairest vision 
Cometh darkness like a pall, 
Then, O Ishi! well beloved! 
I shall see thy. glorious face, 
Finding in thy loving bosom 
My eternal resting-place. 
[ Selected. 
LEGAL STATUS OF MARRIED WOMEN 
—PAST AND PRESENT. 
IX. 
E will now exhibit in greater detail the legal 
status of married women as it has been 
fixed by the legislation referred to in our last ar- 
ticle. And as an example of legislation that has 


‘ gone furthest in removing common-law disabilities, 


we will take that of the State of New York. As 
the law now stands in that State, any married 
woman may take by inheritance, or by gift, grant, 
devise or bequest from any person other than her 
husband, and hold to her sole and separate use, 
real and personal property and any interest or es- 
tate therein, and the rents, issues and profits 
thereof, in the same manner and to the like effect 
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as if she were unmarried, and the same is not 
subject to the disproval of her husband, nor liable 
to be taken for his debts. These are in substance 
the provisions of the acts of 1848 and 1849. By 
the law of 1860, the same rights and powers are 
extended to property which a married woman ac- 
quires by her trade, business, labor or services, 
carried on or performed on her sole and separate 
account, and by the same law as amended in 1862, 
she may bargain, sell, assign and transfer her per- 
sonal property, and may carry on any trade or busi- 
ness, and may perform any labor or services on 
her sole and separate account, without the interfer- 
ence of control of her husband, and the earnings 
of any married woman from her trade, business, 
labor or services, are declared to be her sole and 
separate property, and may be used and invested 
by her in her own name. 

And any married woman possessed of real estate 
as her separate property may bargain, sell, and 
convey such property, and may enter into any con- 
tract in reference to such property, with the like 
effect in all respects, and may collect and use the 
rents and profits thereof, as if she were unmarried ; 
and may in like manner, enter into any such cove- 
nant for title as is usual in conveyances of real 
estate, which are declared to be obligatory to bind 
her separate property in case the same is broken. 
And by way of further breaking up the legal union 
of person in husband and wife, it is also provided 
that no bargain or contract which she shall make 
in respect to her separate property, or any property 
which she may acquire in the use thereof, and no 
bargain or contract which she shall make in or 
about the carrying on of any trade or business on 
her own account, shall be binding on her hus- 
band or render him or his property in any way 
liable therefor. 

Such is the substance of the provisions of the 
Statutes in that State. These statutes have been 
the subject of frequent judicial interpretation and 
construction. And the courts of New York have 
held them to be remedial statutes, “intended to 
remedy and remove disabilities which were thought 
to be unwise, unjust, and a reproach to the civiliza- 
tion of the age,” and that they should have a 
liberal and beneficent interpretation. In one case 
it was said that they were not intended to enable a 
married woman merely to take and hold property 
Jointly with her husband, but to take and hold and 
dispose of it as if she had no husband, and to 
secure to her the beneficial use of it. In respect 
to property held by her at the time of the marriage, 
the statutes relieved her from the common-law 
disabilities incident to coverture, and continued to 
her, her rights in it as if she had remained sole. 
Such property continued her property absolutely, 
and with all the incidents of property “as if she 
was a single woman,” that being the wording of 
the law. And the court goes on to say, in sub- 
stanve, that, property considered as an exclusive 
right to things, contains not only aright to use 
them, but also a right to dispose of them either by 
exchanging them for other things or by giving 
them away to any other person without considera- 
tion, or even throwing them away; and that the 
property of a married woman continues in her 
without qualification, and with all the rights which 
a feme sole or other person not under disability 
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could have or enjoy in regard to it. The statute 
gives the wife the property and she takes it with all 
the incidents of ownership absolute and unquali- 
fied. And on this reasoning it was decided that 
a wife may allow chattels which belong to her, to 
be used and employed by her husband in carrying 
on a business for their common benefit, and, pro- 
vided they remain ix specie, she does not thereby 
so devote them to her husband as to render them 
liable for his debts. It was also held in another 
case in that State, where creditors of the husband 
undertook to collect their debts out of property 
employed in business carried on in the name of the 
wife, by the husbind acting as her agent, that she 
may not only thus acquire and use property, but 
may make bargains and contracts in relation to it 
in almost any mode known to the law or to the 
practice of the commercial community. In carry- 
ing on her trade or business, while it is done in 
her own name and for her own benefit, it may, like 
all other trades and business be carried on by her- 
self personally, or through the agency of others. 
That there is no greater disability imposed upon 
her in respect to it, than upon any feme sole and 
that there is no reason or principle why there 
should be; and in her business, as in the purchase 
of property, she may employ her husband as_ her 
agent. He may act for her like any other person, 
and whether he is entitled to his compensation 
from her, and if so, how he is to get it makes no 
difference as to her right. That the law gives a 
married woman a right to trade and to purchase 
property ; to purchase it for cash; to purchase it 
on credit; to purchase it personally ; to purchase 
it through a medium of a third person, an agent, 
who may be her husband. If the intent be made 
known, the agency disclosed, the transaction hon- 
est, her title to the property so obtained cannot be 
questioned. And upon this judicial reasoning it 
was decided that unless the wife allowed her name 
to be used as a cover for fraud, and employed 
property thus used in business in her own name 
for the benefit of her husband by the fraudulent 
use of her name it could not be touched by his 
creditors. And parties claiming against her must 
show the fraud ; for, for the purposes of her busi- 
ness, she is regarded as a feme sole, as a persdn 
distinct from and independent of her husband, and 
he stands in the same relation to her. 

These principles would seem to be very broad 
and are stated thus fully to show that the judiciary 
in its construction keeps pace with the spirit of the 
legislation on this subject. But as we have before 
stated, they must always be understood as limit- 
ed in their application to property which a married 
woman has at the time of her marriage, or which 
comes to her afterward by descent, devise, gift or 
grant, or which she acquires in trade or business 
carried on on her sole and separate account with 
her property. It is just as distinctly held that 
these statutes were not intended to remove the 
common-law disability of married women to bind 
themselves by their contracts at Jarge. To be 
obligatory under these statutes, the contract must 
relate entirely to their separate property, or the 
trade or business in which they are engaged. Con- 
tracts made generally, without direct reference to 
their separate estate are not binding; they cannot 
convey property to their husbands, nor can they 
sue them for injuries to their persons or character. 
Their legal remedies and liabilities are correspon- 
dent to their rights of separate property. As be- 
fore stated the law of New York is a fair sample 
of the most advanced legislation on the subject of 
the rights of married women. In the following 
States, viz., Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Mississippi and Nevada, and in 
the District of Columbia, and the Territories of 
Montana, Utah and Wyoming, the legal status of 





married women is made by statute, substantially 
what it is in the State of New York. In no other 
State of the Union, can a married woman carry 
on business in her own name, unless under excep- 
tional circumstances or with the consent of her 
husband, and, even in the States above named, it 
is difficult to see how, in case of the married 
woman who has no property at the time of mar- 
riage, and who is not fortunate enough to receive 
any by descent, devise, gift or grant from any other 
person, her status is much different from what it is 
at common law. <. 
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Home-Talk by J. H. N. 
HE difficulty in regard to judging evil in 
ourselves is, that it is too near us. We 
cannot see things that are in our very eyes. 
They must be a little distance off, that we may 
get a clear view of them. It is comparatively 
easy for us to see other folk’s faults. We 
can criticise others, when we cannot criti- 
cise ourselves ; and it is one good feature of 
our system of criticism, that it exercises us in 
sincerity and sharp-sightedness in judging 
character at some distance from us. But 
thorough self-judgment is possible and neces- 
sary, and sooner or later we shall have to in- 
spect ourselves just as we inspect others. 

Besides the mechanical difficulty of seeing 
things in our own eyes, there is a difficulty in 
our sensibilities ; they gather round to confuse 
and hinder when we undertake to judge our- 
selves. To deal truthfully with our faults in 
the midst of our sensibilities, is almost impos- 
sible. But that is just what we must learn to 
do. We must learn to fight manfully in a bat- 
tle with an enemy who has got nearer than our 
household, and nearer than our dearest friend— 
nearer than hand-grips or throat-grips—an ene- 

my in the very presence of our inmost life. 


We all know how hard it is to be thoroughly 
sincere with a friend ; but it is infinitely harder 
to be thoroughly sincere with ourselves. God 
can enable us to do it, and that is what we 
must pray for. God stands far enough off, 
and is clear enough from the confusing sensi- 
bilities of the case, to be able to see us clear- 
ly and judge us truthfully, and if we submit 
ourselves to him, he can put his perceptions 
and his power and will into us, and so enable 
us to fight the closest of all battles—self-judg- 
ment. ‘The word of God is quick and power- 
ful, sharper than a two-edged sword, piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit.” 
All things are open to his eyes. That is our 
hope. It ought to give us hope, that there is 
one who can look our enemy right in the eye. 
Even if we could see our enemy we should 
not clare strike, for fear of hurting ourselves. 
Here comes God to help us. He can see our 
enemy, and just where to strike him, and he is 
not afraid to do it. Let us put ourselves into 
his hands. 

The enemy I am talking of, is what Paul 
calls the “oldman.” “Put ye off the old man,” 
he says. What isthe “old man?” It is your- 
self—it is your old life. And how are you go- 
ing to put it off? That is a harder problem 
than that of the butterfly breaking out of a 
chrysahs, or the snake shaking off its skin. It 
is a sharp dissection, and we shall want sharp 





eyes and sharp knives to do it with. Let us 
invite the surgery of God. 


THE UPWARD PATH. 





[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings.] 
HE method of progress in society, as in 
the individual, is expressed by the terms 
action and reaction. 

Two bodies moving in different directions 
collide, and each gives and receives an im- 
pulse. The direct force is action, the resist- 
ing force is reaction, and the effect of. both is 
to send the two bodies in a third direction. 

Man grows up thus under the reaction of 
surrounding forces with which he is in contact. 
Climate, soil, situation, society, are among the 
influences with which he wrestles, whose re- 
acting force sends him in a certain direction. 

Those nations are found to be most pro- 
gressive whose circumstances have laid them 
open to the most varied and abundant means 
of action and reaction. The interior of Aus- 
tralia, Africa, and the Asiatic Continent, where 
nature is so arranged as to seclude the 
inhabitants from communication with other 
races, are mostly given up to barbarism 
and stagnation. In Europe and America, 
where the natural configuration by means of 
rivers, lakes, estuaries, etc., favors communi- 
cation, the race rises in intelligence and 
power. 

Nations act on each other. The spiritual 
world acts on the visible. There is reaction 
between mortality and hades, or the living and 
the dead, between mind and matter, between 
man and woman, and between the past and 
present. History is a record of reactions. 

The reaction between God and man in the 
Jewish nation produced Jesus Christ. The 
reaction between Christianity and heathenism 
produced civilization. The reaction between 
the Bible and popery produced protestantism. 
The reaction between Puritanism and eccle- 
siasticism produced the American Republic. 
The reaction between whites and blacks has © 
produced slavery, with some advantage to the 
blacks. The reaction between North and 
South has produced abolition, with a mighty 
impulse of the nation toward the diffusion of 
universal freedom. The breaking down of 
the barriers of Eastern isolation and exclu- 
siveness in India, China and Japan, is open- 
ing those vast hordes to the acting and reac- 
ting influences of Western life, in such a way 
that they must speedily come into line and 
equilibrium with more advanced peoples, or 
decline and disappear. 

Action and reaction being thus the law of 
progress, man may be either the passive re- 
cipient, the involuntary subject of the Jaw, in 
which case improvement is as it were forced 
on him from without, or he may rise to a point 
where he intelligently understands and seeks 
all the benefiting reactions which nature and 
provideace have placed around him. The 
first is the infantile stage, the stage in which 
the race has to be painfully disciplined by rod 
and suffering, to move on in the right path. 
The last is the stage of maturity ia which man 
ascends the throne of subjugated nature, and 
finds himself at home in the furnished palace 
which God has fitted for his manhood, 
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vil. 


“ Seek first the kingdom of God, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” This saying in- 
cludes the highest wisdom even in respect to finan- 
cial matters. Subordinate trade and all kindred 
matters to spiritual interests and good providences 
will attend all your operations. 





In a true state of society men will be governed 
by truth, not by law; the wise leader will assume 
that his subordinates are conscientious and anxious 
to know the truth and be governed by it, and that 
his function is to discover the truth and set it clear- 
ly before them. This will require him to take time 
daily for reflection and prayer. 





It is bad for any one to be regarded as an oracle ; 
it destroys simplicity, and fosters excessive egotism. 
Whoever becomes an oracle becomes at the same 
time a bore. The true attitude is one of childlike 
simplicity and eagerness for improvement, in which 
persons are conscious of the limitations of their 
knowledge, and are continually acknowledging that 
they don’t know this, that and the other thing. Any 
one truly wise will have to acknowledge that chil- 
dren can ask him a thousand questions he cannot 
answer. 





The problem of all business is, how to combine 
inspiration with steady work. We are all the time 
in circumstances demanding steady work, and yet 
mere routine labor—labor without enthusiasm or 
inspiration-—is of the nature of “dead works ;” 
ruinous to health of body and soul. That kind of 
labor makes a man a drudge and servant though he 
be a Rothschild. Inspired, attractive labor, on the 
other hand, is an ordinance of life and health to 
body and soul. If we look about us we see that 
the Lord is in favor of steady work ; everything in 
nature goes on with the regularity of clock-work ; 
the spheres above have their appointed times and 
fulfill them ; but it is all by attraction. We must 
find a way to move with their regularity and exact- 
ness, and at the same time be free from all compul- 
sory influences. This is possible, but only by ear- 
nest waiting on God for inspiration. 


SEALS. 





BY F. W. SMITH. 
III. 


N the eleventh century the substitution of seals 
for signatures became common. It was then 
the custom in France for the contracting parties to 
appear before a magistrate or other civil officer and 
get his seal affixed to the instrument ; and in this 
case witnesses were often dispensed with. Then, 
when a ruler wished to renew a charter that he or 
his predecessor, had given, he merely affixed his 
own seal by the side of or under the former one, on 
the same original document. 

Although unsealed instruments are known to 
have been used as late as the middle of the four- 
teenth century, yet cases are cited which show that 
the binding power of these was often contested 
after the middle of the twelfth century, and so the 
use of seals was more and more rigorously enforced 
from that time onward. 

As the custom of sealing became firmly re-estab- 
lished and seals were considered to have such bind- 
ing power, it inevitably became necessary to devise 
means to guard against the fraudulent use of them, 
and some rather singular contrivances were adop- 
ted. Thus, one would insert in a waxen seal a 
lock of his hair or a tuft of his shaggy beard ; an- 
other would impress in the yet warm wax the print 
of his teeth. The following rhyming allusions to 
old English conveyances are to the point. The 





first is where “ King Edward III. gave to Norman 
the Hunter 

“ The hop and the hop town 

With all the bounds upside down ; 

And in witness that it was sooth 

He bit the wax with his fore tooth.” 

Another taken from an old English book seems 
to be intended as a regular grant, but probably 
could not be authenticated as such. If it was op- 
erative there is no reason to doubt that it conveyed 
the entire estate and good will of the grantor. The 
parcels, as will be seen, are wanting : 

“T, John O’Gaunt, 

Do give and grant 

*  * & 

Sutton and Putton 

Until the world’s rotten. 

There is no seal within this roof, 

And so I seal it with my tooth.” 
Then followed, says the gentleman who furnished 
this item, the impression of the grantor’s molar in 
the parchment. 

When seals had acquired such force that signing 
was considered unnecessary, the temptation to the 
fraudulent use of them must have been very com- 
mon if people were then as subject to seasons of 
moral obliquity as at the present day ; and hence it 
would be a matter of the greatest importance that 
the signets of sovereigns and other persons in au- 
thority should not fall into strange hands. | Prob- 
ably this danger was what created the office of 
“keeper of the seals” in the various monarchies. 
It was the ancient custom of the Romans to bury 
the signets of decedents with them; and when a 
pope died or was deposed his signet was always 
broken. At the death of Henry IV. of France, the 
chancellor who had the charge of his signet kept it 
entire, and for more than five years sealed with it 
false letters-patent of various grants. 


The most general and effectual guard against 
fraud in the use of seals, was in the employment of 
counter-seals. The oldest known counter-seal was 
that of Louis de Baviére (1314), although some au- 
thors claim that Rodolphe, bishop of Halberstadt, 
had one in A. D. 1146. The use of counter-seals 
obtained earlier among the clergy, bishops and 
archbishops, than among the temporal lords ; and 
we should naturally expect this because they were 
at that time the best educated class, and would 
more readily appreciate the dangers of fraud. As 
to the length of time which elapsed before signing 
was again considered necessary, Blackstone com- 
ments as follows : 


“The neglect of signing and resting only upon 
the authenticity of seals remained very long among 
us ; for it was held in all our books that sealing 
alone was sufficient to authenticate adeed, and so 
the common form of attesting deeds, ‘Sealed and 
delivered,’ continues to this day, notwithstanding 
the Statute 29 Car. II. c. 3. before mentioned re- 
vives the Saxon custom and expressly directs the 
signing in all grants of land, and many other spe- 
cies of deeds, in which, therefore, signing seems to 
be now as necessary as sealing, though it hath been 
sometimes held that the one includes the other.” 

KINDS OF SEALS. 

The earliest seals were of course very simple. 
It has been found that seals made of clay were in 
use in very early ages among the people of Asia. 
Mr. Layard, in his “ Discoveries in the Ruins of 
Nineveh and Babylon,” says: ‘Not to mention 
the clay seals found attached to the rolls of papyrus 
containing letters written in the time of the Ptol- 
emies and Romans, there are in the British Museum 
seals bearing the name of Shashank or Shishak, of 
Amasis II. of the twenty-sixth dynasty, &c.” “It 
is turned as clay to the seal.” 


Clay seals have also been found in ancient ruins 


where the papyrus to which they had been affixed 
had entirely decayed and disappeared. A cement 





was also used in early times, composed of pitch, 
wax, plaster, and fat or grease. Wax was found to 
be a convenient substance, although it has been 
necessary to mix it with other substances to give it 
a proper hardness or consistency, and this has also 
been done to give it various colors. Small leaden 
seals have sometimes been affixed, especially by 
the popes of Rome. These were called du//a from 
which the epistles themselves have come to be 
called dud/s or papal bulls. The signets of ancient 
times were of a simplicity corresponding to that of 
the seals. After a time, however, as the art of en- 
graving developed, more elaborate imprints were 
invented. Signets were made of silver and even of 
gold. Nearly every kind of hard material has been 
used for signets at different times, such as porce- 
lain, ivory, precious stones, etc., besides the vari- 
ous metals. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
seals of metal seem to have been affixed more fre- 
quently than in the earlier or later times. 


The sovereigns and great lords of Europe were 
fond of having for imprints engravings of their 
own royal persons seated on thrones or on horse- 
back. These high dignitaries also sought to make 
a further distinction by using wax of different col- 
ors; for example, the cardinals used yellow wax 
until the middle of the thirteenth century, and 
since that time have used red. The various mon- 
archs used white, blue, green, black, or wax of two 
or more colors, according to their fancy, oftentimes 
prescribing certain other colors for their civil and 
military subordinates. In the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries the use of white and transparent wax 
was often claimed as a royal prerogative, although 
the privilege of using it was sometimes accorded to 
the nobility. The use of green wax appears to 
have been no earlier than about the year 1200. 
Probably red wax was introduced a few years earli- 
er, while yellow wax was used still earlier, before 
the close of the eleventh century. 


Royal personages have often adopted for symbols, 
besides the crown and the throne, the globe, the 
royal baton, the sceptre, the hand of justice, etc. 
Almost invariably the names and titles of the own- 
ers were -also engraved, although in some cases 
legends or mottoes were inscribed instead ; such as 
“Spes in Deo;” “Signum veritatis ;” “In hoc 
signo vinces,” the motto of the emperor Constan- 
tine ; “In nomine Christi,” employed by Louis the 
Debonnaire, of France; “In onomate summi 
Kyrios,” of Edward the Confessor, etc. Very 
frequently these mottoes were on the reverse-seal 
while the name and title stood forth on the regular 
seal. The early Christians caused various peace- 
ful symbols to be engraved on their signets, such 
as a dove, a fish, an anchor, or a lyre. 


The form of seals has always varied. They have 
been round, oval, half-oval, triangular, square, or 
oblong. Sometimes they have had the figure of a 
peutagon, a hexagon, an octagon, a heart, a horse- 
shoe, or a pointed arch. In the twelfth century 
seals in the latter form were mostly used by the 
ecclesiastical dignitaries. 


The size of seals has also varied according to the 
personal taste or dignity of the owner. Several 
interesting specimens of the royal seals may be 
seen in the Yale College Library. One, the 
great seal of King James I. of England is of a 
whitish wax, though now much discolored by 
time, handling and dust. In size it is six inches 
across, and about half an inch thick in the center; 
as large as a common table-saucer. Another is the 
seal of Queen Elizabeth, of green wax ; neither of 
these is whole. A third, of red wax, is that of 
Oliver Cromwell, entire and well preserved. This 
last is less than three inches across and quite thin. 
A physician of Braunschweig, near Hanover, Ger- 
many, had in 1860 a collection of about sixty thou- 
sand seals, many of them taken from old docu- 
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ments. The oldest was dated about A. D. I1o0o. 


METHODS OF AFFIXING SEALS. 

Two general methods of affixing seals have been 
employed, viz: glueing or fastening them by adhe- 
sion to the document itself, and suspending them 
from it by cords or tapes of leather, cotton, wool, 
silk, or parchment. Seals directly affixed were in 
use among the Romans; and this method appears 
to be the more ancient one, and to have continued 
among the emperors of Germany until Frederick I., 
and generally in Europe until the end of the twelfth 
century when the custom of suspending seals arose. 
But the custom of suspending seals by a slender 
tape or ribbon would naturally create opportunities 
for fraud, by rendering it so very easy to remove 
the seal altogether. We may infer that this was 
found to be the case from the fact that in the four- 
teenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the use of 
suspended seals gradually disappeared, and seals 
consisting of a’ slender coating of wax adhering 
only to one side of the parchment were most com- 
mon. In the following century the practice was 
instituted of making incisions in the parchment at 
the foot of the writing, in the form of a cross, a 
star, or a double cross, and then after turning up 
the corners so as to make a passage for the wax, to 
pour or melt enough wax into the aperture so that 
it should make a large surface on each side of the 
parchment, thus forming a very strong seal, and 
one which it would be difficult to remove fraudu- 
lently. In this way, too, the impression of the 
regular seal could be stamped on the obverse and 
the counter-seal on the reverse, quite as readily as 
in the case of pendant seals. 

When several seals were affixed to the same act, 
the place of honor seems to have been in the mid- 
dle at the bottom of the instrument. Occasionally 
seals were affixed at the top of the diplomas or 
letters-patent, but this was unusual. 
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THE NATIONAL SOLDIER'S HOME. 





HEN the late war of the rebellion ceased 

and the glad news of peace was heard in 
every city and town and village of the land, it was 
at once apparent that, though the “cruel war was 
over,” there were sad results left with us in the 
form of hundreds and thousands of invalid and 
and crippled soldiers. Many, very many of them 
were homeless and entirely unable to support 
themselves, on account of their disabled condition. 
The pensions that were awarded to them by the 
government were in most cases insufficient for 
their support, rendering their circumstances and 
prospects very gloomy indeed. Wise and thought- 
ful men considered the subject, and justly concluded 
that some further provision ought to be made for the 
heroes who had borne the brunt of many a battle- 
field, had saved the nation, and were now more or 
less dependent upon charity. The movement gradu- 
ally culminated in the idea of a National Soldier’s 
Home, and that idea has been realized in a manner 
worthy of the nation—worthy of any nation. Curi- 
ously enough, the war itself had already provided a 
fund which was amply sufficient, without calling on 
the government directly for a dollar. This fund, 
which amounted to several millions of dollars, was 
made up of money due to deserters, and to soldiers 
who had been killed in battle, and whose friends, if 
they had any, have never called for their pay. It 
seemed a very appropriate use to make of such a 
fund—to establish with ita great “ National Home” 





for the benefit of invalid and disabled soldiers. 
With this end in view an act of Congress was passed 
in March, 1865, and a Board of Managers appointed 
of which the President of the United States, the 
Chief Justice, and the Secretary of War are ex- 
officio members. Nine other prominent gentlemen, 
in different States, were appointed by Congress as 
members of the Board, and at their first meeting 
they elected Gen. Benj. F. Butler as their president, 
who, we understand, has from the first continued 
to be the leading spirit in bringing the objects of 
the organization to a complete success. The act 
of Congress authorized the Board of Managers to 
establish one or more asylums, and under it they 
have established the central and principal one near 
Dayton, Ohio, with branches at Augusta, Maine 
and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

On a recent visit to Dayton the writer had the 
pleasure of accepting an invitation from Mr. John 
F. Edgar of that city to ride out to the “ Home.” 
Dayton, one of the most beautiful cities in the 
West, with thirty-five thousand inhabitants, is the 
county-seat of Montgomery County, and is situa- 
ted about midway between Columbus and Cincin- 
nati. The National Road, which was built by the 
government some fifty or sixty years ago, runs 
through the city. Before railroads were thought 
of it was the great thoroughfare between the East 
and the West, and the splendid cut-stone arched 
bridges that may occasionally be seen along its 
line give evidence that the builders did not slight 
their work. A beautiful drive of four miles, to the 
west, along this road leads to the “ National Sol- 
dier’s Home.” Soon after leaving the city we crossed 
the Miami river, which was just then at very low 
tide, though at certain seasons of the year it is 
worthy of its full name the “Great Miami.” The 
road gradually ascends, and on reaching the do- 
main of the Home and looking back, we had a 
beautiful view of the city of Dayton and the Miami 
Valley for several miles around it. The domain 
contains nearly six hundred acres of land partly 
covered by native forest and partly ina fine state 
of cultivation as a farm and vegetable garden. 

As we approach the grounds from the east we 
pass through a handsome gateway and by a very 
pretty entrance-lodge which is kept by an old sol- 
dier. We enter a noble park of perhaps a hundred 
acres which has been well laid out in walks and 
drives, by a competent landscape-gardener. The 
buildings, some twenty or more in number, are cen- 
trally situated in this park, and all of thém were 
built with special reference to the wants of their 
soldier inmates. At present the inmates number 
about twelve hundred, but at some seasons of the 
year the number increases to fifteen, and has been 
as high as eighteen hundred. They are, however, 
continually coming and going as furloughs are 
readily obtained, and railroad tickets are furnished 
at half-fare whenever they wish to visit their friends. 
Up to this time, about one and a-half million dol- 
lars have been expended on the domain and its 
buildings. 

THE HOSPITAL BUILDING 
stands the most prominent of all, and is a large 
and noble structure, built of brick with ornamental 
facings. It is two hundred and ninety-three feet 
long by about forty feet in depth. It is divided in- 
to six wards for various classes of injuries and dis- 
eases, and is thought to be the best constructed 
and arranged hospital in America. It cost $185, 
000, and is designed to accommodate three hun- 
dred patients. Next in prominence are the 
BARRACK BUILDINGS. 

These consist of about a dozen handsome, three- 
story frame-houses, standing about fifty feet apart, 
upon one side of a street or square. Each barrack 
is one hundred feet long by twenty-five wide, with 
Mansard roofs, of uniform size and appearance. 
They are neatly kept, and well supplied with closets 





and wash-rooms, and pictures adorn the walls. The 
barracks front a broad and level green, in the center 
of which is an ornamental band-stand something 
after the style of the one in Central Park. 


EMPLOYMENT OF INMATES. 


A good deal of thought and attention has been 
wisely given by those in charge, to the matter of 
furnishing and encouraging useful labor. All 
clerks, ward-masters, nurses, cooks, &c., are taken 
from among the inmates and are regularly paid for 
their work. Quite extensive workshops have been 
erected, and all who have trades are encouraged to 
work at them, others to learn a trade, if they are 
so disposed, and all the profits are given to the 
workmen. In this way many of those having fami- 
lies at a distance are enabled to send considerable 
money toward their support. The washing and a 
large part of the cooking are done by steam which 
is also used for heating the hospital and other prin- 
cipal buildings. 

HEAD-QUARTERS AND LIBRARY BUILDINGS. 


Detached from the other buildings is a hand- 
some brick edifice one hundred feet long by thirty- 
seven in width. In the lower story are the offices 
of the deputy-governor, secretary, treasurer, quar- 
termaster, adjutant and clerks. The entire second 
floor is used as a library and reading-room. It is 
adorned by over two hundred rare and beautiful 
pictures which have been presented by various per- 
sons to the Home. At the east end is the Putnam 
Library containing some two thousand volumes 
presented by Mrs. Mary Lowell Putnam, a sister 
of James Russell Lowell. Mrs. Putnam lost a son 
on a Southern battle-field and thus had her sympa- 
thies awakened for others who suffered in the war. 
Daily and weekly newspapers from nearly every 
State in the Union are sent gratis by the publish- 
ers. At a short distance from the head-quar- 
ters is the church, which is built of stone, in the 
Gothic style, and isa beautiful specimen of archi- 
tecture. Near one end of the barrack-square is 
the Amusement Hall which is supplied with bill- 
iard- and bagatelle-tables and ten-pin alleys. In 
the second story are the quarters of the band with 
room for study and practice. The band is com- 
posed wholly of disabled soldiers and plays on the 
grounds every afternoon. Several very neat pri- 
vate residences are situated at different points, and 
are occupied by the deputy-governor, surgeon, 
chaplain, etc. Great attention is given to flowers ° 
and plants, and a large conservatory or green- 
house filled with them is kept in perfect order. 
From the rocks at the head of a small natural val- 
ley near the flower-garden a copious spring pours 
forth its waters and supplies in succession three 
small lakes which have been artificially made. 
On these are small row-boats and on one of the 
lakes we noticed four beautiful swans which seemed 
very much at home. Passing the lakes and cross- 
ing a rustic bridge we entered the deer-park where 
we saw some forty or more deer of all ages and 
sizes from fawns a few weeks old to bucks and 
does of four and six years. It was a very pretty 
sight to see twenty of them lying in a group in the 
shade of the old trees. Several of them were sent 
to the Home from Lookout Mountain. They are 
well cared for by an old soldier who was once 
game-keeper to the King of Prussia. In addition 
to these there is a little menagerie of wolves, 
foxes, a fine black bear, etc. 


The Deputy-Governor of the Home is Col. E. F. 
Brown formerly colonel of the 28th regiment New 
York Volunteers. Captain Wm. Thompson fur- 
nishes all supplies and has general charge of the 
industrial interests. Both of these officers are very 
popular in the Home, and each lost an arm in the 
service of his country. 

The discipline of the Home is very mild yet 
sufficiently strict to preserve good order. A daily 
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routine is gone through quite in military style. 
First is the firing of the morning gun at sunrise, 
soon after which the bugle sounds the revez//e. After 
breakfast working-parties proceed to their employ- 
ment, and at nine o’clock a sick-call is sounded, 
when all having any ailment to complain of may 
attend and will receive the attention and assistance 
necessary. Dinner at twelve; supper at six ; and. 
at nine o’clock all are in their rooms. Soon after 
nine the bugle again sounds, the lights are extin- 
guished and quiet reigns throughout the camp. 
H. R. P. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 





—Godfrey is the name of our youngest. 

—Silk sales for the month of August, $20,246,85. 
Trap sales, $15,015. 

—When Mr. T. came from W. C. the other day 
and Mrs. B. congratulated him on his health with 
the remark, “You are looking very well indeed, 
Mr. T.” “ I always did,” he replied. 


—A man having lost his way near our residence 
at Joppa inquired of Mr. Newhouse, “Can you 
tell me anything where Iam?” “ Yes,” said Mr. 
N., “ you are at Joppa.” “ Well,” replied the man, 
““won’t you be good enough to inform me how far 
it is to Jerusalem ?” 


—A young man from Copenhagen, Denmark, 
walked up from Oneida on Sunday (31st ult.), mak- 
ing a call of a few hours. He appeared much bet- 
ter informed about our principles than many 
who visit us from nearer home. He seemed par- 
ticularly interested in what he had read of our sys- 
tem of criticism, and desired very much to witness 
the operation. If his visit had been longer, we 
should not in the least have objected to his pre- 
sence on such an occasion. He was very intelli- 
gent, a person of remarkable observation, and 
interesting in conversation. A young man from 
Wales called the day previous, who had also heard 
much about us in his own country. 





—A few evenings since between the hours of six 
and seven the lawn presented a lively scene. The 
music of fife and drum in front of the house, 
drew laughing groups of men, women and children 
to the spot, where our two veterans, “ Uncle 
Heman” and Mr. Underwood, senior, were 
playing a little for their own amusement. The 
“great big noise,” as our boy Pip styled it, starting 
up so unexpectedly, seemed to make everybody 
feel unusually jolly ; the little ones expressed de- 
light by clapping their hands and capering about ; 
the girls and boys alternately marched and danced 
and hopped up and down; while the grown folks 
were seated here and there on the ground, or prom- 
enading backward and forward by twos and threes 
until the musicians retired from the scene. Some 
persons overlooking the performance from their 
window, said it was a pretty sight, and gave them a 
pleasant impression of the home spirit that exists 
in the Community. 

—On Saturday (3oth ult.) the school-children ac- 
companied by their teachers and guardians had a 
picnic on the “Island.” The five little boys in 
pantaloons, with their three-year-old mates, Ruth 
and Blanche, were in the company and enjoyed the 
occasion quite as well as the rest. The children 
romped, fished, cracked butternuts and roasted 
corn until time for dinner, when they all sat on the 
grass and were waited on to everything nice by the 
older folks. Dinner over, and they were ready for 
another romp. After a nice swim in the creek, all 
hands sat down under a shady tree, and listened 
to the pieces which the older children had learned 
for the occasion. Each child mounted an old 
stump and repeated his or her verses in a loud 
voice. Applause followed each little speaker 





though at one part of the performance some per- 
sons were dilatory in manifesting their apprecia- 
tion, when Ruddy, who had been a silent observer 
of the speeches of the children and the cheers of 
the audience, said in a tone of reproof, “ Vi-e/ you 
didn’t clop!” The children sang a pretty ballad 
together, and all hands went home. 


How they “ rough it” at Foppa.—The following 
bills-of-fare for Sept. 4th were reported by a young 
lady who partook. The scientific terms and artistic 
touches are furnished by our editorial man-of-all- 
work. 

BREAKFAST. 
Fish and Meat. : 
Pike (Zsox lucius), Bass ( Labrax lineatus ), 
Cold Roast Beef. 
Vegetables. 
Potatos warmed in cream. 
Tomatoes, Raw and Stewed. 


Bread. 
Rye, Wheat, Graham. ° 
Drinks. 
Milk, Cocoa, Chocolate, Malt Coffee with cream. 
Relishes. 


Butter, Pepper, Salt, Radishes, Vinegar. 
For Health. 
Hot Graham Mush. 
Fruits. 


Pears, two kinds ; Apples, Watermelons, Musk- 
melons, two kinds ; Canned Strawberries. 





DINNER. 
Game and Fish. 
Ducks (Aas ), Plover (Charadrius, Linn.) 
three kinds. 
Pike (Zsox lucius), Bass (Labrax lineatus) well fried. 
Miscellaneous. 
Milk, Cold Roast Beef, Fried Eggs. 
Vegetables. 
Baked Potatoes, Potato (maitre d’hote), Sweet Corn 
cooked in Cream, Raw Tomato, Stewed Tomato. 





Bread. 
Rye, Wheat, Graham, Crackers, Toast. 
Self-Denial. 
Coarse wheaten mush, hot. 
Relishes. 


Pepper, Salt, Vinegar, Butter, Sugar, 
Cream, Radishes. 
Desert. 

Apple Pie, Apple Sauce, Canned Strawberries, 
Queen’s Cake, Ginger Bread, Apples, 
Watermelons, Muskmelons, Pears, Chocolate, Coffee, 
Boquet. 

—A party of our young folks spent a day last 
week at the Oswego Musical Convention, which 
was holding from Tuesday till Friday. At our 
request one of the number has sketched the affair 

as follows : 

“ Friday, Aug. 29th—the last day of the Annual 
Musical Convention at Oswego—was the one cho- 
sen as best for us to attend. Accordingly, the 
weather being the finest and all else propitious, we 
took the train for that city, and in due time 
were at our destination. After some waiting we 
succeeded in getting dinner at one of the many 
hotels thronged by eager people who had come 
to the city for the same purpose as ourselves. 
Dinner over, we started for the Rink in which the 
Convention was holding, stopping on our way at 
the Deep Rock Spring to iest its delightful min- 
eral water. Arriving at the Rink we were just in 
time for the Rehearsal which began at the appoin- 
ted hour of 2.30 P. M., and continued till about 
4. 30, when the Mendelssohn Matinee opened. The 
number in attendance at the rehearsal was at first 
small but considerably increased as the time for 
the Matinee drew near. To attend this was a rare 
treat. The music to be sure was of a high 


. 








character, and we were entirely innocent of any 
scientific knowledge of the art, yet we were pleased 
beyond expectation, and quite carried away with 
enthusiasm. 

“ During the rehearsal, the choruses were drilled 
for the evening performance. We were much in- 
terested in seeing the performers, vocal and instru- 
mental, by the calm light of day, and it was a pleas- 
ure to watch the fascinating manner of the conduc- 
tor, Mr. Carl Zerrahn, who richly merits the 
distinction he has won as the finest musical direc- 
tor in America. He seemed to us, indeed, a mas- 
ter-conductor ; and not to make rapid progress 
under such a teacher would indicate a sad lack of 
musical aptitude. His power was irresistible, and 
he seemed to sway this choir of three or four 
hundred voices less by the graceful wave of his 
baton than by his earnest manner. 

* At the close of the rehearsal, Mr. Parkhurst, the 
able manager, made a _ speech to the choir, 
ending by proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Zer- 
rahn, which was enthusiastically responded to. 
Then Mr. Zerrahn, in a few decisive words, such 
as seemed his wont, thanked the singers for their 
interested attention, delicately complimenting and 
encouraging them to further effort. The Matinee 
closed at about 5 o’clock, and we left the Rink feel- 
ing richly paid for a long sitting and for the trifle 
parted with at the entrance-door. 

“ At the hour of eight we were again seated in the 
well-filled Rink, having in hand the following 

PROGRAMME. 
1. “Gloria,” from Mozart’s 12th Mass, 
Full Chorus. 


2. Overture to “ Le Lac des fees,” ..... Auber. 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 
3 “In Abnence,” 2... cece Dudley Buck. 


Schubert Quartette Club, 
4. Fantasie for Violoncello on “ Le Desir,” Servais. 
Rudolph Hening. 
5. “ As the Hart Pants,”—42d Psalm, 

Mendelssohn Chorus, with Solos, Duets and Quartettes. 
6. Selection by 48th Reg’t Band, F. Schilling, Leader. 
7. “See, the Conquering Hero Comes,” 

( From Judas Maccabzeus.) 
Full Chorus. 

8. Fantasie for Flute, on “ Daughter of the Regiment,” 

Briccialdi. 
Edward Heindl. 

9 “Gipsy Lite” 2. wcccccvcers Schuman. 

Select Chorus of fifty voices, accompanied by the Club. 

10. Scene for Clarinet, ‘ The Little Beggar Girl,” 


Baermann. 
Thomas Ryan. 


11. “Cuckoo,” Song, 
Miss Lottie McLane. 
se. “Bestival Mga,” .. 2% se Dudley Buck. 
Full Chorus and Band. 

“It is needless to say that the choruses were one 
and all, grand and inspiring. For so large a choir 
to harmonize so well reflected credit upon their 
leader. The Schubert Quartette Club and the 48th 
Regimental Band were loudly applauded. Mr. 
Rudolf Hening’s execution of the Fantasie for 
the Violoncello was to us truly wonderful. So 
faultless a performance of passages seemingly dif- 
ficult for the violin, was bewildering to hear, and 
taught us to no more lightly prize that instrument, 
especially when in the hands of a skillful artist. 
The exquisite execution of the flute Fantasie, 
which was a warble of inexpressible sweetness, 
awakening every tender and deep emotion one 
seemed capable of feeling, proved to be the gem of 
the evening. Its witching effect will not soon be 
forgotten. Unhappily forthe laurels of Mr. Thomas 
Ryan, his Fantasie for the clarinet came after the 
flute Fantasie and so could not be justly appre- 
ciated. He was undoubtedly as faultless a per- 
former as Mr. Heindl, but the superior sweetness 
of the flute made it impossible to be equally pleased 
by the harsher tones of the clarinet. Miss Lottie 
McLane, the lady soloist from Syracuse, charmed 
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the audience both by the richness and power of her 
voice, and by the fascinating grace with which 
she sang. The Concert closed soon after ten. 

“Tt is due to Mr. Parkhurst to say that his gen- 
erous and cordial reception of all who came to at- 
tend the third Annual Convention of the singers of 
Northern and Central New York greatly hightened 
the pleasure of the occasion. E.” 

Friday, Sept. §th—A twenty minutes’ visit this 
morning from Midland Railroad officials on a spe- 
cial train from Oneida. Gen. Superintendent Doug- 
lass, Director Merchant, with a few personal friends 
gave a hasty look at our home, leaving on the 
g. 30 train for New York. We are always pleased 
to meet and entertain the managers of the Mid- 
land, and hope they will find time to repeat their 
call. 


—The question is often asked, What do angle- 
worms live on? It is generally supposed that they 
live on earth, and there is plenty of evidence that 
they do swallow a great amount of it. Of all living 
creatures they are of the earth earthy, living both 
inside and outside of the earth. But I have had 
this year ocular demonstration that they eat some- 
thing besides earth. Their meal-time is just after a 
warm, summer shower. On such an occasion I 
was walking across a rich plot of ground in the 
garden and looking down at the numerous large 
holes which the angle-worms had made, I sawa 
sudden motion quick as a flash as if something had 
disappeared in the holes. I then stood still, 
and looking around cautiously I discovered that 
there were scores of the happy fellows with their 
bodies stretched half or two-thirds of their length 
out of the holes, with their sharp noses feeling ea- 
gerly around, apparently in search of provender. 
This, one or two of them had found in the shape of 
a “red root,” which the gardener had lately hoed 
up, and which had been dried in the sun; but now 
having been wet again by the recent shower the 
leaves had something the consistency of wet brown 
paper. This leaf the worm would lay hold of with 
his mouth and then exerting his contractile power 
would draw with all his strength toward his hole. 
But the plant was large, and after yielding an inch 
or two to the pulling of the worm it would spring 
backward away from him, his grip on the leaf 
apparently not being strong enough to retain its 
hold. I soon noticed that the leaf appeared to be 
frayed out and half eaten, thus proving conclusive- 
ly that the angle-worm is a vegetarian. I had 
often before seen leaves drawn part way into their 
holes. H. J. S. 


ARRIVALS.—H. W. Thayer, B. T. Thayer, 
M. H. Kinsley, A. E. Kelly, S. M. Mallory, 
and E. Whitfield from W. C.; H. A. Warne, 
from Chicago; J. R. Lord, from New York, and 
H. W. Burnham, from Philadelphia. 


WALLINGFORD. 

Saturday, Aug. 23.—There are so many sail-boats 
on the Lake now that some of the village-folk are 
endeavoring to get up a regatta. Rumor says it is 
positively settled and will come off next Saturday. 

Wednesday, 27.—The town-people are full of 
enthusiasm for the boat-race next Saturday, 
which they really expect will be a grand affair. 
There are to be a sailing-match, a rowing-match, a 
sculling-match and a tub-race. Prizes, a silver 
cup, and goblet, silk pennon, etc. 

Thursday, 28.—The Boat Club met in town 
last evening, to name the boats on the lake, and 
none of our folks being present, they called our 
boat the “Oneida.” We like the name, and ap- 
preciated the thoughtfulness on their part. In 
our meeting to-night Mr. Hamilton said laughing- 
ly, “ I’ll appoint Commodore Nash, Captain Tuttle, 
and Lieutenant Bolles, to look after our interests 
in this matter.” 

Saturday, 30th—A heavy shower during the 





night, and a decidedly lowering sky this morning were 
not very promising for the Regatta. By one o’clock 
the clouds had all dispersed and the weather was 
as fine as one could wish. Sail-boat after sail-boat 
appeared on the lake until there were twelve, rigged 
with every style of sail. There were besides 
many row-boats. There was a crowd on the eastern 
shore of the lake—five or six hundred at the least. 
We had a fine point of view from the brow 
of the hill below the house. At two o’clock the 
signal was given, and the sail-boats—just in line 
with the bridge—started out slowly, for the breeze 
was very light. The “ Troubler,” belonging to Mr. 
Steele, the book-keeper of Hall & Elton, shot 
ahead of all the rest by virtue of its superior sail, 
and turned the judge’s boat just beyond the piers of 
the old Horsford bridge—the others coming after ; 
the “Oneida,” and another boat which we 
called “Smutty,” because of its dirty sail, bring- 
ing up the rear. The breeze increased and the 
home-stretch grew quite exciting. The “Troub- 
ler” which went up so saucily, got far behind, and 
the “Rambler,” belonging to Mr. Lane, won the 
first prize amid loud cheers from the crowd on the 
shore. ‘The “General Grant,” belonging to Mr. 
Hawes, seemed to be next; we grew enthusias- 
tic for the sake of Julius, our carpenter, as he 
helped build it; but by making three tacks where 
one would have done, it lost time, and the “ Hattie 
Bassett” swept in just ahead, “General Grant” 
taking the next prize, a silver cup. 
ler” came in fourth, and was the last one recognized 
by the judges as among the winners, if we except 
the very last boat, which was to receive a ¢in horn. 
For a long time we thought our “ Oneida” would 
surely be the winner of that, and laughed to think 
what a fine joke it would be; but the “Black 
Maria” hung persistently behind, and at last carried 
off even that palm. It was a fine sight, that beau- 
tiful sheet of water dotted all over with white sails. 
A rowing match from shore to shore was next in 
order. Then from the further side three or four 
men waded out some distance into the shallow 
water, carrying tubs which they placed in the water, 
making a most comical effort to get into the tubs, 
and disappearing under the water each time. One 
man didat last succeed in paddling out some distance 
to the judge’s boat and back, but this performance 
was only interesting from the fun it made. A 
sculling-match closed the entertainment. This was 
between three boats, and was quite an enjoyable 
sight. The whole affair was a success for the first 
attempt, and was very quietly conducted. 


—The truth-telling, sincere spirit that begins by 
censuring us will finally praise us continually. It 
sees us just as we are; and it must therefore de- 
tect faults so long as we have any; but as our 
faults gradually disappear, it will praise us more 
and more, and end in everlasting praise. 


UP THE VALLEY. 


HE Oneida Creek valley presents a pleasing 
picture to the eye of the traveler as he rides 
along its rocky, eastern slope on the Midland 
Railroad. It is about ten miles long, and it has 
its wonders as well as its picturesque scenery. 
There, long ago the Oneida Indians fought, sang 
and danced and died; and a remnant of them 
hover about it still. Near its upper end the Onei- 
da creek tumbles into the valley in a series of 
beautiful cascades, surrounded by enough rugged, 
rocky and wooded scenery to make a charming 
place to visit. The high ridges, or hills on either 
side of the valley, are composed mostly of lime- 
stone rock, and are said to be a rich field for the 
geologist. 
The O. C. buildings are situated at the lower end 
of the valley; just at the point where it begins to 


The “ Troub-. 





lose itself in the great sixty-nine mile level of 
Central New York. 

From the tower looking northward the visitor 
can get a fine view of this vast level. He can look 
ten, twenty and thirty miles away, and still on un- 
til all is merged in the blue horizon, But when he 
turns his face to the south, and that fair valley with 
its green forests and fields lies before him in such 
beautiful perspective, he holds his breath for a 
moment. For while his ear catches the sound of 
music that comes from the hall below, his eye, and 
perhaps his soul, lingers. Maybe the picture re- 
minds him of something he has seen in his child- 
hood, and he longs for wings that he may fly away 
there and rest. 


Not long since I had an invitation to go up the 
valley as far as Munnsville Station to see some 
tracks of men and animals which were said to be 
plainly visible in the solid gray lime-stone rocks. 
I accepted the invitation of course, for I was 
pleased with the idea of such an excursion, but 
about the “tracks,” I wasn’t so clear. I once 
heard of an enthusiastic antiquary whose imagi- 
nation was so lively on the subject of geological 
foot-prints that he could see tracks in almost any 
rock, even on the smooth side-walk in the streets ; 
and with the aid of a little water “to bring them 
out,” he could make them plain to any person, pro- 
vided said person should be gifted with the proper 
amount of marvelousness combined with a power- 
ful imagination. 1 thought very likely that the 
water and imagination would be necessary to enable 
us to find the tracks in question. However, we 
took the next train, and soon found ourselves at 
our destination. 


Munnsville Station is nestled ’mong rocks on 
the east side of the valley, almost under the very 
clifts above which the tracks may be found. After 
toiling for three-fourths of a mile up a steep road 
that led us through a great fissure or opening in 
the rocks, we arrived at the top where, after inquir- 
ing at a solitary farm-house we found the object of 
our search. I can only say that what we saw was 
acknowledged by all to be truly wonderful. We 
found what seemed two very perfect human tracks, 
besides others more or less imperfect, deeply imbed- 
ded in the solid rock. On the same flat surface of 
the rock, which might have been eight or ten feet in 
diameter, were tracks that closely resembled those 
of horses, cows, dogs, etc., some of them sinking — 
more than one inch into the rock. This rock lies 
on the brink of a precipice, and in times of high 
water a little brook dances over its surface and 
leaps into the dark woody abyss below. No water 
runs there now ; for the brook disappears among 
the rocks a short distance above. 


It required no water, or effort of imagination to 
“bring out” those tracks. No indeed! For 
while we stood reflecting on the mysteries of time, 
and gazing into the dark abyss below us, our im- 
agination not only saw foot-prints of the hairy pre- 
Adamite, but we almost fancied that we were peer- 
ing into his dark cave, and saw the young Troglo- 
dytes sporting in the shadowy mist. 


Among the surrounding rocks we found many 
fossil sea-shells, some of which were very perfect. 
After we had finished our antiquarian research- 
es, my friends, according to previous arrangement, 
left me to wend my way home as I chose, while 
hey went snipe-shooting. I wandered through 
forests and over rocks, in search of a cave that is 
said to be in that region, until I was tired, and 
when I found there was no train to take me home, 
I, too, wished for wings. Nevertheless my legs 
served mea good purpose after I once got on the 
railroad ; and I felt well paid for my journey in 
witnessing the gigantic works that are now in oper- 
ation along the road, filling in earth beneath high 
trestles, etc. J. P. H, 
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RATS AND TRAPS. 





Milwaukee, Aug., 28th, 1873. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—When I was a boy, I was 
one day called into a room where were a company 
of ladies and gentlemen. One of the men began 
to examine my head, and among many other 
things, he said that I was tond of killing rats. As 
he was a stranger, I wondered how he knew. The 
fact was, I did spend a great deal of my time in 
setting and watching my traps ; but I seldom gota 
rat for my pains. I can only remember catching 
one. The great trouble was, that the traps 
wouldn’t hold the rats when they got in. About 
the only reward I realized was an occasional tuft of 
hair or a few drops of blood. 


Two or three years ago, I was much troubled 
with rats. .One of my workmen asked leave to set 
a trap, which he had and which he told me 
was a steel trap. Remembering my early experience 
I exclaimed pshaw! But he caught a con- 
siderable number and the vermin became quite 
scarce. Lately the rats became numerous again 
and I thought I would try my hand at extermina- 
ting them. 1 did so and had very good luck. One 
night we heard a queer noise around the house and 
in the morning discovered that a cat had got her 
hind leg in the trap, which, not being very securely 
fastened, she had carried away with her. When I 
looked for it I found it out in the yard fastened to 
the cat. I did not want to lose the trap and I 
wanted to relieve the cat of her suffering ; but how 
was the thing to be done? Cats have claws and 
teeth and I doubted if she would have faith in my 
good intentions if I undertook to relieve her. An 
idea struck me. I seized an old coat, intending to 
throw it over her and thus secure her until I could 
get the trap; but I reckoned without my host, 
Away went the cat and the trapthrough yards and 
over fences. 

I did not catch that cat and I never recovered 
the trap and was consequently without a trap for a 
long time. The rats came back thicker than ever. 
They seemed to know that the trap was gone. 
Well, I thought, if one trap will do so much good, 
what will nota half-dozen do? So a half-dozen 
I got and now I am happy. I keep them lying 
around in convenient places and we are no longer 
annoyed by rats. We think our half-dozen traps 
a good investment. We never lose any rats now 
if they once get into the traps. So we say to every 
one who is troubled with rats, get a half ora 
whole dozen traps and let them be in the runways 
of the rats, and you will be freed from.the nuisance 
and that quite speedily. The Newhouse No. 0 trap 
is the best for our house-rat. oO. 


“ VOU KNOW” AND “SAYS 1” 








[Perhaps the folks who cannot recount an incident 
without incessantly reiterating the phrases “‘ you know” 
and “says I,” may get a hint at self-improvement from 
reading the following funny story which we came across 
the other day in one of “ Marryatt’s Tales.’’] 

‘The pacha, attended by Mustapha and the armed 
slaves set out upon their perambulations through 
the city of Cairo. 

They had not walked more that half an hour 
when they observed two men sitting at the door of 
a fruit-shop, at high words with each other. The 
pacha held un his finger to Mustapha, as a sign to 
stop that he might overhear their discourse. 

“J tell you, Ali, that it is impossible to hear 
those long stories of yours without losing one’s 
temper.” : 

“ Long stories !” whispered the pacha to Mus- 
tapha with delight: “the very thing !—Shukur Al- 
lah! Thanks be to God !” 

“And [tell you in reply, Hussan, that yours 
are ten times worse. You never have spoken for 





ten minutes, without my feeling an inclination to 
salute your mouth with the heel of my slipper. I 
wish there was any one who would hear us both, 
and decide the point.” 

“ That I will,” said the pacha, going up to them, 
“to morrow I will hear both your stories, and de- 
cide upon the merits of each.” 

“ And who are you ?” observed one of the men, 
with surprise. 

“His highness, the pacha,” replied Mustapha, 
coming forward. Both the men prostrated them- 
selves, while the pacha directed Mustapha that they 
should be brought before him on the following day : 
and the vizier, having given them in charge to the 
slaves who had followed at a distance, returned 
home with the pacha, who was delighted at the 
rich harvest which he expected to reap from the 
two people who accused each other of telling such 
long stories. 

When the divan of the following day had closed, 
the two men were summoned into the presence of 
the pacha. 

“T shall now decide upon the merits of your 
stories,” observed he. “Sit down there both of 
you, and agree between yourselves which of you 
will begin.” 

“‘ May it please your highness, you will never be 
able to listen to this man Ali,” observed Hussan: 
“you had better send him away,” 

“Allah preserve your highness from all evil,” 
replied Ali, ‘“‘but more especially from the talk- 
ing of Hussan, which is as oppressive as the hot 
wind of the desert.” 

“TI have not sent for you to hear you dispute in 
my presence, but to hear your stories. Ali, do you 
begin.” 

“I do assure your highness, ” interrupted Hus- 
san, “that you will not listen to him three min- 
utes.” 

“I do assure you,” retorted the pacha, “that if 
you say one word more, until you are ordered you 
will be rewarded with the bastinado for your trou- 
ble. Ali, begin your story. 

“Well, your highness, it was about thirty years 
ago, you know, that I was a little boy, you Anow,” 
Here Hussan lifted up his hands, and smiled. 

“Well, your highness, you know—” 

‘“*] don’t know, Ali; how can I know until you 
tell me ?” observed the pacha. 

“ Well, then, your highness must know that ever 
since I was born I have lived in the same street 
where your highness saw us seated last night, and 
thirty years, you know, is a long period in a man’s 
life. My father was a gardener, and people of his 
condition, you know, are obliged to get up early, 
that they may be in time for the market, where, you 
know, they bring their vegetables for sale.” 


“ This is all very true, I dare say,” observed the 
pacha ; ‘‘but you will oblige me by leaving out all 
those you knows, which I agree with your comrad 
Hussan to be very tedious.” 

“That’s what I have already told him, your 
highness—‘ Ali’ says /, ‘if you can only leave 
out your you knows,’ says J, ‘ your story might be 
amusing, says /—” 

“« Silence with your says /’s,” observed the pa- 
cha; “‘have you forgotten the bastinado? there 
seems to be a pair of you. Ali, go on with the 
story and remember my injunction, the felek and 
ferashes are at hand.” 


“Well, your highness, one morning he rose ear- 
lier than usual, as he was anxious to be first in the 
market with some onions, which, you snow, are 
very plentiful ; and having laden his ass, he set off, 
at a good round pace, for the city. There, you 
know, he arrived at the market-place a little after 
the day had dawned, when, you know—” 


“Did you not receive my orders to leave out you 
know? Am Ito be obeyed or not? Now go on, 





and if you offend again, you shall have the bastin- 
ado till your nails drop off.” 

“ ] shall observe your highness’ wishes,” replied 
Ali.—“ A little after the day had dawned, you— 
no, he, 1 mean, observed an old woman sitting 
near one of the fruit-stalls, with her head covered 
up in an old dark-blue capote ; and as he passed 
by, you—she I mean, held out one of her fingers, 
and said, ‘ Ali Baba,’ tor that was my father’s name, 
‘listen to good advice; leave your laden beast, 
and follow me.’ Now my father, you know, not 
being inclined to pay any attention to such an old 
woman, you know, replied, you know—” 

“ Holy Allah !” exclaimed the pacha in a rage to 
Mustapha, “ what does this man deserve ?” 

“The punishment due to those who dare to dis- 
obey your highness’ commands.” 

“And he shall have it: take him out ; give him 
one hundred blows of the bastinado; put him on 
an ass with his face turned toward the tail; and 
let the officer who conducts him through the town 
proclaim, ‘Such is the punishment awarded by 
the pacha to him who presumes to say that his 
highness knows, when, in fact, he knows nothing.’ ” 

The guards seized upon the unfortunate Ali to 
put into execution the will of the pacha; and as he 
was dragged away, Hussan cried out, “I told you 
so ; but you would not believe me.” 

“Well,” replied Ali, “I’ve one comfort, your 
story’s not told yet. His highness has yet to de- 
cide which is best.” 

After a few minutes’ pause, to recover himself 
from the ruffling of his teniper, the pacha addressed 
the other man—“ Now, Hussan, you will begin 
your story, and observe that I am rather in an ill- 
humor.” 

‘“* How can your highness be otherwise, after the 
annoyance of that bore, Ali? I saidso: ‘Ali, says 
L—” 

“Go on with your story,” repeated the pacha, 
angrily. 

“It was about two years ago, your highness, 
when I was sitting at the door of the fruit-shop, 
which your highness might have observed when 
you saw us last night, that a young female, who 
seemed above the common class, came in, followed 
by a porter. ‘I want some melons,’ says she. ‘I 
have very fine ones, so walk in,’ says /, and I 
handed down from the upper shelf, where they were 
placed, four or five musk, and four or five water- 
melons. 

‘Now,’ says /, ‘young woman, you'll observe 
that these are much finer melons,’ says /, ‘than 
you usually can procure; therefore the lowest 
price that I can take,’ says /, ‘is—’ 

“Why your says /’s are much worse than Ali’s 
you knows: \eave them out if you please, and pro- 
ceed with your story,” cried the pacha, with in- 
creased ill-humor. 

“T will obey your highness if possible. I stated 
the lowest price and she lifted up her veil—‘I have 
an idea,’ said she, as she allowed me to look upon 
one of the prettiest faces in the world, ‘that they 
are to be had cheaper.’ 

“IT was so struck with her beauty, that I was 
quite speechless. ‘Am | not right?’esaid she, 
smiling. ‘From you madam,’ says /, ‘1 can take 
nothing ; put as many in the basket of your por- 
ter as you please.’ She thanked me, and put into 
the basket all that I had handed down. ‘ Now,’ 
says she, ‘1 want some dates, the best and finest 
you have.” I handed some down that would have 
been admired by the ladies of your highness’s 
harem. ‘These, madam,’ says /, ‘are the best 
dates that are to be found in Cairo. ‘ She tasted 
them, and asked the price ; 1 mentioned it. ‘ They 
are dear,’ replied she, ‘ I must have them cheaper ;’ 
and again she lifted her veil. ‘Madame,’ says /, 
‘ these dates are much too cheap at the price which I 
have mentioned ; it really is impossible to take one pa- 
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ra less; observe, madame,’ says / ‘the beauty of 
them, feel the weight, and taste them,’ says./, ‘and 
you must acknowledge,’ says I, ‘ that they are offer- 
ed to you at a price which, says /—” 

“ Holy prophet! ” cried the pacha, in a rage, “I 
will hear no more of your says /’s, if you cannot 
tell your story without them, you shall fare worse 
than Ali.” . 

“ May it please your highness, how will it be 
possible for you to know what I said, unless I point 
out to you what I did say! I cannot tell my story 
without it.” 

“Tl see that,”? replied the pacha, in a savage 
tone: and, making the sign, the executioner made 
his appearance. ‘“ Now, then, go on with your 
story ; and, executioner, after he has repeated says 
/ three times, off with his head. Go on.” 

“T never shall be able to go on, your highness ; 
consider one moment how harmless my says /’s 
are to the detestable you knows of Ali. That’s 
what I always told him; ‘Ali,’ says J, if you only 
knew,’ says /, ‘how annoying you are! Why, 
there,’ says /” At this moment the blow of the 
cimiter fell, and the head of Hussan rolled upon the 
floor ; the lips from the force of habit still quiver- 
ing in their convulsions, with the motioning which 
would have produced says /, if the channel of 
sound had not been so effectually interrupted. 

“That story’s ended !” observed the pacha, in 
arage. ‘“ Of all the nuisances I ever encountered, 
these two men have beaten them all. Allah forbid 
that I ever should again meet with a says /, ora 
you know /” 

“ Your highness is all wisdom,” observed Mus- 
tapha ; “may such ever be the fate of those who 
cannot tell their stories without saying what they 
said.” 





Walt Whitman is recovering from his attack of paraly- 
sis, and seen quite often in the streets of Philadelphia. 

Thanks to the vigorous sanitary measures of the New 
York Board of Health, the city is entirely free from 
epidemic diseases, and the weekly mortality reduced from 
917 tor one week in July, to 613 for the week ending 
Aug. 30th. 

Cloud, the oarsman, arrived at Louisville, Ky., last 
Tuesday on his trip from Philadelphia to New Orleans. 
His average speed has been fifty miles a day. He has 
only 1,450 miles more to row and 103 days in which to 
earn his $5,000 wager. 

Dr. David P. Smith, of Springfield, Mass., has accept- 
ed the professorship of the theory and practice of medi- 
cine in the Yale College Medical School, at New 
Haven, which was held two generations ago by his 
grandfather, Dr. Nathan Smith. 


On Saturday, Aug. 30, a bold attempt was made in 
Wall Street to swindle a broker by means of forged 
New York Central seven per cent. londs of 1876, 
Forged bonds of other denominations were also dis- 
covered causing great excitement in Wall Street. A 
general examination of securities of all kinds will be 
made immediately. 

The Hell Gate improvements at Hallett’s Point are 
pushing steadily forward. The rock, which is three 
acres in extent, has been almost entirely honey-combed, 
the work at present being chiefly confined to cutting 
galleries from one tunnel to another. Everything bids 
fair that the final grand explosion will come off at the 
time appointed, July 4th, 1874. 

The two Spanish vesscls of war held by the British 
squadron in the harbor of Cartagena have been taken to 
Gibraltar to be there detained until affairs in Spain are 
in a more settled condition. The insurgent Junta at 
Cartagena refused to allow the vessels to leave and even 
ordered the forts and men-of-war to open fire on the 
British fleet, but after the forty hours for deliberation 
allowed them by the English Admiral the two ves- 
sels were quietly taken away without the firing of a 
single gun, 

Gen. Sickles, the American Minister to Spain, says a 
good word for the present Republican leaders of that 





country. In a recent letter to a friend in Washington 
he writes, “It is a pity that the sin¢ete and able men la- 
boring to promote the welfare of Spain under Republican 
institutions, should meet with so much discouragement, 
and I might add, misrepresentation in the American 
press. The Spanish Republicans show unexpected for- 
titude and perseverance, and it is quite premature to 
predict the failure of the movement as too many do.” 

Gen. Spinner, U. S. Treasurer, has given a written 
opinion to several members of Congress in regard to 
returning into the Treasury the so-called “ Back Pay” 
money. He doubts whether the covering in of this 
money without a consideration, and without legal author- 
ity or warrant of law will place it beyond the reach of 
the parties to whom it legally belongs. He suggests 
that by a last will or testament, stating as a considera- 
tion the love and affection borne for one’s native land, the 
money can be effectually placed beyond the reach of 
the donor. 

The new tunnel under Bergen hill for the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad was begun on Mon- 
day Sept. 1st. John McAndrews, of Scranton, is the 
contractor and agrees to have the work completed in 
twenty-one months for $800,000. The eastern terminus 
will be near the foot of Reservoir Street. The length of 
the tunnel proper will be 4,250 feet, and the width 28 
feet, leaving space for a double track. The earth-exca- 
vation is estimated at 124,000 cubic yards and the rock- 
cutting at 78,478 cubic yards. Italian and Welsh mi- 
ners will be employed, and the contractor agrees not to 
use nitro-glycerine or giant powder. 

The Augsburg Gazette publishes a letter from Dr. 
Henry Schliemann who for three years has been occu- 
pied in excavating on the site of Illium. While dig- 
ging about thirty feet below the surface he discovered 
the great circular wall of Troy, and soon after unearthed 
a quantity of copper shields, vases and kettles together 
with goblets of gold and silver filled with pearls, and 
a great quantity of ear-rings, pendants, bracelets, be- 
sides thousands of small rings, buttons etc., all 
made of gold. ‘The character and position of the treas- 
ure found, indicate that it was hastily packed ina wooden 
case and abandoned on or near the the wall during the 
sack of the city and was immediately covered with the 
red ashes and stones of the adjoining palace. ‘Ihe 
Doctor is confident that he has discovered the treasures 
of king Priam which, according to Homer lay in a 
wooden box in the royal palace. Be that as it may, the 
discovery of these treasures will prove of very great in- 
terest to archzologists and will undoubtedly stimulate 
further explorations among Eastern ruins. 





THe O. G, Gook-Book 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Contains all the secrets of the 
COMMUNITY KITCHEN. 
It gives the most approved 0. C. receipts for 
making ; 
BREAD, 
SHORTCAKE, 
CAKE, 
SAUCES, &C. 
It tells the 0. C. manner of 


COOKING VEGETABLES 
And explains the 0. C. method of 
PRESERVING F@vVITS. 


It gives the best wisdom of the 0. ©, mothers 
and nurses in respect to 


FOOD FOR BABIES, 


and contains other interesting and valuable 
matter. 
An octavo pamphlet of 50 pages. 





Price, 25 cents. 
Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, LK] Onera Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price- 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, [T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY, 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy, 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 

receipt of price.) 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 

The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newh Third 
editior : with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 


an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ ‘‘Spirit- 
ual Wives,’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TrRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the “‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00. 





STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 1t, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 








